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CHAP. I. 


f the End propofed by Chriſtian Prudence, and the 
9 general Means of obtaining it. 5 


15 Y Prudence I here mean, the fame with Wiſ- 
dom, a practical knowledge of the beſt end 
and the beſt means to attain it: aftually direfting 
us to the choice of that end, and the uſe of thoſe 
means. | VVV 

2. The end of every reaſonable creature is God; 
for He alone is the true object of our happineſs: all 
the happineſs we deſire, or are capable of, being, 
to be found in Him, and Him only, 3 
g. That the happineſs of man is not to be f | 

in any thing but in God, is uſually proved by ſhew- 
ing that it cannot conſiſt in ſenſual pleaſure, riches, 
honour or power. But the ſhorteſt way of proving 
it is, by ſhewing at once that it cannot conſiſt in 
any created good, For as by happineſs we mean a 
ſtate wherein the mind totally acquieſces, and takes 
full reſt and ſatisfaction, ſo that which is the obje& _ 
of happineſs muſt be ſuch a good, as perfect ſa- 
tisfies the mind, contents all its defires, and gives 
it an abſolute tranquillity and repoſe, But that nun 

creature does this is plain from experience, from. Z 
tthe vanity which we find in all things, and th 3 
reſtleſsneſs and deſire of change which is conſe quent 
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Upon it, We try one thing after another, as the 
— Bee wanders from flower to flower; but 
we go off from every one with difappointment, and 
a deluded expectation: almoſtevery thing promiſes, 
but nothing anſwers, and even the ſucceſſion of 
new enjoyments (the beſt remedy for the emptineſs 
we find in each) amuſes, but does not ſatisfy, And 
as no created good actually does this, ſo it is plain 
by reaſon none can, For as none but infinite truth 
can . the underſtanding, ſo only infinite good 
can ſatisfy the will. But this the creature is not. 
As its being is, ſo is its goodneſs, both of a limited 
extent, and ſo by no means fit to ſatisfy the capa- 
city of that mind, which aſpires after all good. 
Every creature therefore muſt confeſs its utter in- 
ſufficiency to be the object of our happineſs: nay, 
the whole collection and amazement of create 
good, muſt acknowledge the ſame; the very depth 
and abyſs of it muſt ſay, It is not in me. 
4. It is in God alone: he is the fountain of eter- 
nal bleſſedneſs; all the ſprings of out happineſs are 
in Him: He is our good, and our end, as being 
every way ſufficient for our happineſs, For He is 
all goodneſs; He is that infinite good which is 
the entire and adequate object of our will; and 
which being the proper object of all its inclinations, 
muſt needs be able to ſatisfy them, Phey cannot 
aſpire to any thing beyond Him, and there fore muft 
centre and acquieſce in Him. When I awake up 
after thy likeneſs, I ſhall be ſatisfied with it. Then, 
and not before, which all reſolves into that pious 
ſaying of St. Auſtin, Thou haſt made us for thyſelf, 
and our heart has no reſt till it reſts in Thee. 
5. It mult thereſore be the firſt office of Chrif- 
tian Prudence, to make God our end, For indeed 
not to do {o, is the greateſt folly that any man can 
oſſibly be guilty of. For what can we expect 
ES vanity and diſappointment all over, a fruitleſs 
labour, and a deluded and abortive hope, if we 
place our happineſs any where but in Him, who 
is the true object of it? It is like leaning with 


our full force upon what cannot bear our weight, 


the 
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the conſequence of which is, to fall with violence, 
And what imprudence is this, eſpecially for a 
Chriſtian, ſince the clear revelation of the Goſpel, 
concerning the true end and final happineſs of man: 
wherein our Saviour hath plainly declared, This ts 
life eternal to know thee, the only true God | Since God 
has not only given us anature capable of happineſs, 
but has alſo endued us with faculties and defires, 
which nothing but himſelf can ſatisfy, and he both 
can and will; and above all, fince he has been 
pleaſed, leſt we ſhould miſs the end ofour being, to 
point it out to us, and to tell us that himſelf is the 
good, which we fo paſſionately deſire, and fo blindly 
ſeek ; it maſt be the very fooliſhneſs of folly for 
any Chriſtian not to make God his end; much 
more, ſo to forget himſelf and him, as to place it in 
any thing of this vain world: whether it be di- 
rectiy and profeſſedly, according to the language of 
the rich Epicure, Soul, take thy eaſe; or conſe- 


quentially, by purſuing the world, and cleaving to _ 


its intereſts, as if it were his end. And beſide the 
folly of this conduR, it beſpeaks alſo ſuch a contempt 
of God, and of his immenſe greatneſs and coodniety, | 


as nothing can either parallel or excuſe! Eſpecially 


ſince the Son of God hath been pleaſed to concern 
himſelf ſo far for our happineſs, as to make this 
great and excellent end attainable to us, preparing 
and providing, and procuring an union and com- 
munion of God with man, by uniting them both in 
his own perſon. Whether, therefore, we confider 
the excellency, or the attainableneſs of this good, 
or the manner or price whereby it becomes attain- 
able, God, by all means, is to be made our end, the 
end of all our deſires, and the end of all our deſigns, 
the end of all our undertakings, all our actions, and 
all our hopes, to whom we are to refer whatever 
we think, whatever we ſpeak, and whatever we 
act, and, in one word, to whom our whole life is 


to be directed. - 


6, What a thorough concern then ought every 
Chriſtian to feel, how hearty a care ought he to 
take for the obtaining and ſecuring this his right 
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and only end, the fruition of God ? This our Saviour 
calls, The one thing needful, in oppoſition to the 
many things that are apt to trouble and diſtratt us 
in this buſy life, which unleſs fo far as they fall in 
with this, are all mere trifles and amuſement. Even 
thoſe affairs which carry the face of the greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs, and pretend to be of the weightieſt con- 
ſequence, if they are not ſo many parts of this, are 
lighter than vanity and nothing, For indeed a man 
has but one buſineſs in the world, and that is, to 
make ſure his everlaſting happineſs, and to ſecure 
to himſelf the fruition of thatexcellent good, which 
is the true end of his being, This is the whole of 
man, his only conſiderable intereſt, and that upon 
which all depends. It is not neceſlary, that he 
ſhould be born to an eſtate, or that he ſhould ac- 
quire one. It is not neceſſary that he ſhould ſucceed 
in his attempts for this or that dignity or prefer- 
ment; that he ſhould live long to enjoy his wealth 
or greatneſs, or even that he ſhould live at all. But 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, that he ſhould arrive at his 
end, that he ſhould attain to the fruition of God, 
whoſe loving-kindneſs is better than life, and with- 
out whom he cannot be happy. All the reſt may be 
ſpared, but there 1s no diſpenſing with this. Should 
he loſe all beſides, and gain this one thing, yet ſtill 
he would be happy. And ſhould he gain all beſides, 
and loſe this one thing, yet ſtill he would be mi- 
ſerable: for what gain will ever make amends for 
ſuch a loſs? Not that of the whole world, if we be- 
lieve our Saviour: What fhall it profit a man, if he 
Jhall gain the whole world, and loſe has own foul ? 
Which 1s then only loſt, when it loſes God, It is 
therefore one great part of the prudence of every 
Chriſtian, after he has fixed this his right end, to 
endeavour, by much conſideration, to poſſeſs his 
mind with a due ſenſe of its moment and impor- 
tance; and of what conſequence it is, that he ſhould 
ſucceed in this affair, whatever he miſcarries in be- 
fide : which when he is once thoroughly convinced 
of, he will then diligently apply himſelf to the ule 
of ſuch means as are neceſſary hereto, | All F 
| 7. 4 . 
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7. All the particular acts of Prudence with regard 
to thele means, may be ſummed up in one general 
one, and that is, to chuſe thoſe very means to this 
our great end, which God has choſen for us already. 
To iow his, is indeed an implicit choice, but at 
the ſame time it is a very ſafe and a very wiſe one, 
For he cannot but know what means are moſt fit to 
procure the end for which he. made us. And he 
will not impoſe upon our weakneſs, or do whathe 
hath forbidden us, Make the blind go out of his way; 
And therefore, without enquiring into its intrinſic 


nature, we may ſecurely depend upon this in ge- 


neral, that the way which he has 3 muſt 
be the very beſt, and conſequently, that it is our 
wiſdom to walk in it. 4 5 | 
38. Now the means which God has choſen for us 
are no other than his Commandments, which were 
intended by God for our direction and happineſs. 
As he made us for himſelf, ſo the laws which he 
preſcribes to-us are but a purſyance of the ſame kind' 
_ deſign, namely, to bring us to himſelf, For ſince we 
cannot ſuppoſe him to propoſe any advantage of his 
own, by giving us rules of life; and ſince we can: 
as little ſuppoſe that he does it for ſo poor a reaſon 
as only to — his authority, and much lefs-that he. 
does it for no reaſon at all, we eannot but conclude, 
that the Laws of God are given us with this deſign, 
to ſhew us the Path of Life, the true way to that 
reat end for which we were made, the everlaſting 
Fuition of God, A. conſideration which, by the 
way, ought greatly to endear the Laws of God to us, 
and invite us to yield a free, ready, and cheerful* 
_ obedience to it, Eſpecially if we add, LY 
9. That as they were given for our direction to 
happineſs, ſo they actually lead to it: I thou wilt 
enter into Life, ſaith our Saviour, keep the Command- 
ments, This is the path of life, the way to the 
kingdom, the direct road that leads to happineſs, 
deſcribed to us by him who is himſelf the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. Men may employ their wits, 
conſult their caſe, and flatter their hopes in the in- 
OS 8 | | vention 
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vention of other ways; but if we will believe our 
Guide, the way of happineſs is the way of obedience, 

10. That it is ſo by the poſitive order and ap- 
pointment of God, is plain from the whole tenor 
of the Goſpel, And equally plain it is, that he 
therefore appointed theſe means, becauſe they na- 
turally conduce to our happineſs. For ſome things 
are by the very original conſtitution of their being, 
conducive to our good, as others to our hurt; the 
former he commands, and the latter he forbids. 
That there is this difference in things with regard 
to our preſent happineſs, is evident from expe- 
rience, Temperance, for inſtance, is more con- 
ducive than intemperance to the health of the body, 
and conſequently to the health of the mind too, as 
depending 5 the other. The power which plants 
have varioully to affect our bodies, either by the 
way of phyſic or poiſon, is not more plain and cer- 
tain than the different influence which different 
diſpoſitions have upon the well or ill-being of our 
Souls. And God in his Laws concerning theſe 
things, does but what a Phyſician does for thoſe, 
| Whole health he takes care of; he preſcribes the 
wholeſome diet or phyſic, and forbids the poiſon, 
11. The fame obſervations will hold as to future 
happineſs; which reſulting (as all happineſs does) 
from a certain. proportion and agreement between 
the faculty and the object, mult depend upon, and 
require a certain temper and diſpoſition of the mind, 
as a natural qualification for it, We find it is ſo 
even in the 2 of ſenſe. Let the ear be un- 
muſically diſpoſed, and the ſweeteſt ſounds put to- 
gether with the greateſt art, will give it no enter- 
tainment. And if the organs of taſte are indiſpoſed, 
either naturally or by a diſeaſe, the moſt delicious 
food is brought in vain, which, as it finds no taſte, 
will give no reliſh, Andifit be thus in the loweſt 
plealures, can it be otherwiſe in the higheſt? If a 
ueſt ſits idle at a nice and plentiful table, merely 
e he wants a ſtomach to eat, or a palate to re- 
liſh what he finds there, ſhall an indiſpoſed Soul 
enjoy God? Is there no diſpoſition requiſite L 
| make 


* 
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make it reliſh the heavenly banquet? Are theſe 
.the only pleaſures that are to be enjoyed at any rate, 
and however diſpoſed we come to them? No, 


without doubt there are diſpoſitions, for this, as well 
as for other enjoyments, a certain temper of mind, 
which as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, is to make us meet 
partakers of the inheritance of the ſaints in hight... 
12. Now this temper that qualifies us for happi- 


| neſs, muſt be in general, to be like him who is the 


object of it, to have our minds conformable to his 


mind, and our wills conformable to his will; to 
reſemble him as far as he is imitable by us, to have 
a Godlike frame of 1 or, as the Apoſtle ex- 


preſſes it, to be partakers of the Divine nature. And 


that for this clear reaſon, becauſe without being in 
ſome meaſure like God, it is not poſſible we ſhould 


enjoy him, or take any delight in beholding his 
excellent glory, But when 1 awake up after thy 


eng, 1 fhall be ſatisfied with it. Lord, what a 
y 


ſatisfying likeneſs is thine? our likeneſs to the 


world makes us love it, but the love of it does not 


ſatisfy, O make us like unto thee, that we may be 


ſatisfied with thee ! 


13. More particularly, the temper that qualifies 
us for happineſs, conſiſts in thoſe virtuous diſpo- 


ſitions, which the Goſpel enjoins to all Chriſtians, 


ſuch as Truth, Juſtice and Mercy: becauſe in theſe 
conſiſts that part of the Divine nature, wherein 
alone we can be like him: his other perfections 
being peculiar to himſelf, and ſuch as no creature 
Can partake of, And accordingly we are exhorted 
to be holy, as the Lord our God is holy ; to be followers 
of God, as dear children ; to be perfect, as our Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect. here 1s therefore a 


neceſſity for us, to be like God, that we may 


enjoy him, ſo to be endued with virtuous habits, 
without which we cannot be like him, nor conſe- ; 


quently enjoy him, 


14. But there are two diſpoſitions, which are 
more particularly neceſſary to qualify us for the 


_ fruition of God, Charity and Purity. That Charity, 


as it ſignifies the love of our neighbour, is a ne- 
ceſſary 


25 (©) 
eeſſary qualification is . becauſe without this 
we cannot de like God, who eis all love and goods 

neſs, overflowing with kindneſs to all his creatures, 

and continually doing good to them all, as far as 
they are capable of receiving it, If ever therefore 
we mean to be happy with and in him, we muſt be- 

of the ſame you: md loving ſpirit. And as to. 

Charity, taken in its proper primary ſenſe, for the 
Love of God, this is fo immediate a qualification 
for happineſs, that nothing can be more fo, ſince 
all enjoyment depends upon the love of what we 
are poſſeſſed of, and therefore unlefs we love God,. 
it is impoſſible we ſhould enjoy him. And for 
this reaſon it is, that the Love of God is ſo 
ſtrictly enjoined, and in ſo high a meaſure, no 
leſs than that of our whole heart and foul, and mind: 
and ſtrength ; and that the precept which requires 
it is called, The Firſt and Great Commandment: 
firſt and great in many reſpeRs, and particularly in 
this, that it is the fundamental qualification for ha 

Pineſs, as immediately reſpecting the object of it, 

Which if we do not love, we can never enjoy. 
15. The other great qualification for the enjoy- 

ment of God is Purity; that part of it eſpecially 

which relates to the-pleaſures of ſenſe. Now the 
reaſon why this is ſuch a qualification for our final 
happineſs is this: God the object of it is a ſpiritual 

Being, and the happineſs of heaven which conſiſts 

in the fruition of him, is all over of a rational and 

intellectual nature: being indeed no other than 
this, the pleaſure of the underſtanding contemplating 
the Supreme Truth, and of the will tranſported with 

the love of the Sovereign Good. And therefore a 

love of ſenſual pleafure muſt indiſpoſe us for the 

love of a good ſo purely ſpiritual, And if ever it 
raiſes fo high as to become the prevailing and go- 
verning affection of the ſoul (the caſe and character 
of thoſe who are lovers of 2 more than lovers of 

God) it muſt utterly unqualify us for it, For what 

can a ſenſualized ſoul find in Heaven, that will ſuit 

with his diſtempered taſte ? A Mahometan Paradiſe 

would ſuit withſuch affections well; but in * 

| they 
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they would meet with nothing but diſappointment ; 
and therefore St. Peter, with a preſſing earneſtneſs, 
cautions us again AE : Dearly — I beſeech 
ou as ſtrangers and pilgrims, abſtain from fleſily deſtres 
that — viel 22 They war GEES but, 
not only by betraying us into ſin, either by conſent- 
ing to them in unlawful circumſtances, or by in- 
dulging them in an immoderate degree, but chiefly 
by indiſpoſing us for the enjoyment of a far nobler 
happineſs. And accordingly St. John, among all 
virtuous diſpoſitions, ſingles out Purity as a prepa- 
ration for — Every man, lays he, that hath 
this hope, purifieth himſelf as he is pure, And our 
Saviour applies this 2 to the heart, to ſhew 
how that ought to be diſpoſed for happineſs, 
Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for they ſhall fee God, O 
infinite Purity, what heart will be fit to ſee thee, if 
thou doſt not purge and cleanſe it ? O purify us by 

thy Shen, and ſo fit us for thy glory! 1 
16. By all theſe conſiderations it appears, that 
the Commandments of God are the means that lead 
us to happineſs, And for this reaſon it is, that God 
who is willing we ſhould be happy, having made 
us for that very end, requires them of us, and ob- 
liges us to them by all the authority he has over us; 
For this reaſon it 1s, for inſtance, that he commands 
us to love him. What is our love to him? Nothing 
at all, But though it be nothing to him, yet it is to 
ourſelves, as being a neceſlary qualification for our 
happineſs. This God knows, and therefore requires 
us to love him; nay, to love him with all our 
heart and all our ſtrength, becauſe he knows aleſs 
degree of love is neither worthy of him, nor will 
qualify us to be happy in him. And ſo in every 
other inſtance, God makes thoſe things our duty, 
which have a cloſe connection with our happineſs 
and this is that which makes his Laws ſo good and 
ſo excellent, and his ſervice a truly reaſonable 
ſervice; for certainly nothing can be more reaſon- 


able, than for a man to purſue his own good, nor 


conſequently than to ſerve and obey God, fince 
this is a certain means to that end, and his own 
| good 


(un ) 
good is the natural fruit of that obedience; and 
ow ſhould this (as was intimated before) endear 
the ſervice of God to us? How ſhould it make us. 
in love with'our duty to him, and glad to be ſubje& 
to 'his government? How ſhould it incite us, to 
yield the moſt free, ready, cheerful and zealous 
obedience to his Laws? In a word, to do his will 
on earth as the Angels do it in heaven, ſince 
our own advantage is both the reaſon of his Laws, 
and the ſure conſequence of 2 them. Every 
prudent Chriſtian therefore looks upon the Com- 
mandments of God, not as ſo many imperious curbs 
and retrenchments of his liberty, nor as ſo many 
arbitrary impoſitions,' much leſs as burthens and 
grievances (as human laws ſometimes are, for want 
of wiſdom or goodneſs in thoſe that make them) 
but as ſo many kind proviſions for our happineſs, 
and ſo many merciful inſtructions to bring us to our 
true end: and in this view he yields them obe- 
_ dience, not ſuch as is forced and violent, ſervile and 
extorted by fear, ſuch as ſlaves pay to tyrants, but 
fuch as 1s liberal and ingenuous, and wherein love 
is the prevailing principle; as becomes one who is 
under a government ſo good and gracious, and ſo 
every way directed and adminiſtered for the beſt 
ad vantage of the ſubjeR, as that of God is. 
17. And nov ſince it appears that the means that 
lead to our end, the great highway to happineſs, 
are no other than the Commandments of God, we 
appears with equal clearneſs, that the cne buſineſs 
of every prudent Chriſtian is, to pay a due obedi- 
ence to all theſe Commandments. This is our. 
wiſdom, and indeed the only wiſe thing we can do, 
not to indulge our own fancies, not to fulfil our 
own will, or to follow the devices and deſires of 
our own hearts, but to apply ourſelves to the Law 
of God, to lay hold of thoſe Paths of Life which he 
hath deſcribed to us. By doing this, we ſhall give 
a better proof of our wiſdom, than by all the fine- 
wrought 2 and cunning intrigues of worldly 
policy, or by the moſt acute reaſonings of philoſophy, 
or deepeſt treaſures of learning. Theſe * — . 
| 5 indeed 
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for eternity: and after this L need not 
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indeed a dazzling light, and make a figure in the 


' world: but after all, the wiſdom of man is, to at- 


tain to his end, and conſequently to find and uſe 


the true means of attaining it. And fince the Com- 


mandments of God are thoſe true means, to keep and 
do them is our wiſdom and underſtanding, Or, as Job 


| expreſſes it: Behold, the fear o the Lord, that 15 wife 


dom, and to depart from evil 1s — | 
18, It is not only wiſdom, but our wildem, the 
wiſdom of man, the wiſdom that belongs to his 
nature, as being made for happineſs; that belongs- 
to the preſent ſtate and condition of his nature, as 
having capacities to qualify himfelf fully for this; 
whereas his faculties will carry him but a very little 
way in ſpeculative knowledge: it is the wiſdom 
that belongs to his 2 circumſtances in this 
world, which is wholly in order to the other, and 
is no farther conſiderable than as it is a 1 
ay, it is the 
wiſdom that belongs to his intereſt, nothing being 
mote evident, than that it is every man's — 
intereſt to be everlaſtingly happy. Upon all which 


conſiderations it appears, that the ſtudy and prac- 


tice of God's Commandments, the devoting himſelf 
to his ſervice, and to the-obedience of all his Laws, 
is the true and proper” wiſdom of man, in which 
alone he is concerned to employ and improve him. 
ſelf, and to which all his other learning, know- 
ledge and buſineſs, all he thinks, ſays or does, is to 
be referred, ER 33 


C A-Þ-M5 
How far Chriſtian Prudence is concerned in the Man- 
ner of keeping God's Commandments, | 


1. * to the manner of keeping God's Com- 

mandments, the main difficulty is in the 
doing and not in determining what in Prudence 
ought to be done. Prudence doubtleſs (as well as 
duty) requires, that we ſhould keep them in as good 
1 e B a manner 
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tian, to labour to be exce 
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à manner as we can, For ſince the Commandments 
of God are evidently the means that qualify us 
for happineſs, it follows, that the better they are 
kept by us, the more we ſhall be qualified by them. 
Now it is unqueſtionably the part of every prudent 
man, to obtain as much happineſs as he can: and 
conſequently toferve God, and keep his Command- 
ments, in the moſt perfect manner he is able ; be- 
cauſe the better he keeps them, the happier he will 
be; and no wiſe man would be leſs happy when 
he might be more ſo. | e 

2. Setting aſide therefore all inducements of either 
love or fear, all arguments of gratitude or gene- 
roſity, all the reaſonableneſs and juſtice of ſerving 


God, and living in obedience to his Laws, all the 
pleaſures of Religion, and the preſent advantage of 


it both to our ſouls and bodies: I ſay, though we 
ſhould ſet aſide all theſe confiderations, yet there is 
a prudential confideration, ſufficient to engage 
every wiſe Chriſtian to do his beſt, and to be as 
holy as he can, viz. That the better he is, the hap- 


aged he will be ; every addition to his virtue being 


o much ſtock laid in for his future happineſs, The 

queſtion concerning degrees of glory, ſeems to have 
been put merely for argument's ſake, for it cannot 
be put ſeriouſly, but by one that 1s as ignorant of 
the nature of things, as of Divine revelation : 
Were the Scripture ſilent, yet the very nature of the 
thing infers it; for ſince holineſs is a natural qua- 
lification for happineſs, it neceſſarily follows, that 
the more holineſs the more happineſs; and conſe. 
quently, that the beſt muſt be the happieſt man; 
and therefore it is great . for every Chriſ- 
lently good; as good as he 

can be, according to the meaſure of grace imparted 
to him. To reduce this to an inſtance, our Saviour 
has annex ed to purity of heart a particular bleſſed- 
neſs, even that of ſeeing God: whence we may 
gather, that this is a particular qualification ſor the 
beatific Viſion, and accordingly, that thoſe who 
have moſt of this purity, will be moſt happy, as 
cither ſeeing more of God, or as being more de- 
_ lighted 
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lighted with what they ſee of him; and therefore 
every prudent Chriſtian that hath this hope, wilt 
ſtudy to purify himſelf as much as he can, that ſo he 
may be a more meet partaker of that happineſs, 


which is promiſed to the pure in heart. 


g. Let not therefore any Chriſtian content him- 
ſelf with his preſent ſtate, or his paſt attainments in 
goodneſs; much leſs let him deſignedly aim at a 


lender degree, ſuch as he thinks may juſt carry him 


to heaven, Hemay be miſtaken in his meaſure, and 


when laid in the balance be found wanting: but 


ſuppoſe he be not, yet he ſtands in his own light, 


and is frugal to his own great loſs : for, it is but an 


ill thrift to deal hardly for heaven, and to think 
to go thither the cheapeſt way; ſince beſide the 
danger of miſcarrying, ſo much as he abates of his 
Holineſs, ſo much he abates of his cn perfection, 
and cuts ſhort his own happineſs: and where is 
the gain or the wifdom of ſuch à thrift? It is foll 
and loſs all over, Let us not therefore reſt ſatisfiec 
with narrow and fcanty meafures, much leſs ex- 
preſsly deſign them: for beſides, that it is not eaſy 
to perſevere in ſuch a weak and languiſhing fate of 
pry (every little blaſt of temptation being ready to 
low out a lamp that is fed with ſo little oil. Sup- 


| Poſe we ſhould perſevere in it, yet there is no get- 


ting over this confideration, that the more we come 
ſhort in goodneſs, the more we ſhall fall ſhort in 
happineſs; that every abatement in the former is 
ſo much deducted from the latter, a jewel taken 
out of their crown, Therefore let no one who 
Pony to Chriſtian Prudence, fit down with 2 
ow infant-ſtate of goodneſs, but let him endeavour 
to grow in grace, andalways to abound in the work 
of the Lor1: not contenting himſelf with his pre- 
ſent ſtate, but always ſtudying to excel himſelf, to 
grow better and better, and to make a conſtant pro- 
greſs in religion, correcting what is amiſs, and ſup- 
plying what 1s wanting, and aſpiring after the 
largeſt meaſures and fulleſt degrees of holineſs, al- 
ways remembering, that all the while he is thus 


ſerving God, he is confulting his own intereſt, and 
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C 
that the more goodneſs he brings with him to 
heaven, the more happineſs he will find there. 

4. In conſequence of this, a prudent Chriſtian 
will begin betimes, and ſet out early in the ways 
of Piety ; not only that he may have the advantage 
of the morning, the proper time for travelling, and 
the ſatisfattion of ſerving God in the prime of his 
age, and the vigour of his ſtrength : but alſo that 
he may lengthen his day, and have the more time 
to ſerve God in, and to prepare himſelf for the 
fruition of him in glory; that he may have the 
more time before him, to correct his diſorders, to 
fill up his deficiencies, to regulate his paſſions, to 
2 his heart, to perfect his habits, to adorn his 

oul with all Chriſtian Virtues; in a word, to com- 
poſe the ſtate and frame of his mind for happineſs, 
and to put himſelf in a due order for heaven. For 
theſe reaſons it is Chriſtian Prudence to begin be- 
times, to run the way of God's Commandments, and 
not to defer that work to the declining part of life, 
which is the one buſineſs of the whole. ; 

5. But if it be Prudence, as to keep the Com- 
mandments of God, ſo to keep them in the ver 
beſt manner we can, what ſhall we think of thoſe 
who ſerve God by halves, who halt between two 
Maſters, the Almoſt Chriſtians? Becauſe this is ſo 
common a caſe, it may be proper to beſtow ſome 
reflections upon it, I ſhall therefore conſider more 
at large, | 


_ Firſt, What it is that hinders their riſing any 
higher than to be Almoſt Chriſtians, And 
zecondly, The imprudence of this lame way of 
lerving Cod, of being Chriſtians by halves. 
6. Firſt, The general hinderance to our being more 
than Almoſt Chriſtians, is the corrupt perverſeneſs 
of human nature: this it was that made the fair 
inclinations of King Agrippa proceed no farther 
than they did; than to extort Coin him that inge- 


nuous confeſſion, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a 
Chriſtian, Then, it ſeems, he was not abſolutely 
perſuaded, though he was inclining wu it, 
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Poor Agrip >a! He had heard St. Paul giving an 


account of his manner of life from his youth, and 


of his miraculous converſion to Chriſtianity, with 


great gr modeſty and ſimplicity, and was 
not a little affected with the diſcourſe ; eſpecially 
with the concluſion, King Agripþa, believeſt thou the 
Prophets? I know that thou believeſt. This nearly 
touched him, and left a very ſenſible impreſſion. 
upon his heart, And yet there was ſomething more 
prevalent within him, that would not ſuffer him 
quite to yield. He had a good mind to be a Chriſ- 


tian, but fear, intereſt, and prejudice outweighed 


that inclination, and after ſome uncertain ſuſpenſes, 
the ſcale turned on the other fide, And this is the 
caſe of too many: they have ſeveral good thoughts 


and purpoſes ; but their thoughts and purpoſes are 


too much like the endeavours of thoſe that are 
trying to wake out of a deep ſleep, into which they 


| fink back again, overcome by the dead weight that 


hangs upon them. There is a weight, an impedi- 


ment in their will, that ſtops the wheels of virtuous 


action, ſo that there can be no motion, though the 
ſprings of Religion bear ever ſo hard upon them. 
ometimes indeed Conſcience works ſtrongly, that. 
ſhe wants but little of gaining her point. But even 
that little, it ſeems, is too much; {ſhe is like a bowl 
thrown up againſt a ſteep bank, which it nimbly 
climbs, il] it is Juſt about to lodge and ſettle at the 
top: but wanting ſome degree of force to overcome 
the reſiſtance, it cannot reach it, and rolls back 
again, 1 ws | 
N Thou art not far from the kingdom of. God, Was 
juſt ſuch a caſe as this: and yet lacheſt thou one thing, 


was ſuch another, Theſe men's religion had car- 


ried them a good way, and they were well onward . 
in their journey to heaven; but it tired, and grew 
faint in the latter ſtages of the road, which was 
found either too narrow or too long, and ſo they 
Köppe ſhort, and made an eternal halt, when a 
little more reſolutio would have carried them 
through. The ſame 1 Ng: we now ſee every day; 
there are many who have a liking to religion, who 
FT B have 


have had a good natural diſpoſition, aſſiſted. by a 
religious education. Nor are they only inclined to 
religion, but partly practiſe it; they do many 
things, and forbear others. All goes on hopefully 
toward a thorough converſion ; they are already 
paſt the moſt painful part of it, and are now upon 
the critical: ſo that a grain or two more would 
turn the ſcale; infomuch that there begins to be 
Joy in heaven, and the Angels are tuning their 
harps: yet there wants a little more weight on the 
fide of religion, for want of which the counter- 
weight prevails againſt it ; againſt Reaſon, Religion 
and Divine Grace together. They have indeed 
the workings of Religion upon them; they feel 
ſeveral pangs ofthe New-Birth ; but after all, they 
want ſtrength to bring forth, 

8. The Imprudence of this lame way of ſerving 
God (which I was to ſhew in the ſecond place) ap- 
pears firſt from this, that it is inſufficient. Such a 
Half Religion can never hold. weight in the Ba- 
lance of the Sanctuary. Such men, it is true, are 
almoſt good; but almoſt to hit the mark is really 
to miſs it. For Religion conſiſts in an entire Love 
of God, and an effeQtual reſolution to obey him, 
Even a bad man may love what is. good in ſome. 
degree, but not with an effectual, prevailing love, 
This therefore is. what denominates a man good, 
when Religion is the commanding bias of his ſoul, 
And none but thoſe who are thus thoroughly good, 
are ſo good as to be fit for Ain To make us 
capable of that, there muſt be a peculiar frame of 
mind, to effect which in us is the one buſineſs of 
Religion. And if it does this only almoſt, and by 
halves, as it can never bring us to heaven, ſo nei- 
ther if it could, would it be able to make us happy 
there. 
9. This imperfect Piety is farther condemned by 
Chriſtian Prudence as very abſurd. If we did not 
intend to go through, why did we ſet out? If we 
did, why did we ſtop? If we think therg is no 
reaſon in Religion, why do we do any thing? But 
if we think there is, why do not we. do nova ?.. 
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For the ſame reaſon that we do ſo much, why do 
not we do more? For either Religion has truth on 
its ſide, or not. If not, why do we take ſo much 
labour needleſsly ? But if it has, why do we take ſo 
much labour in vain ? It is, I own, a ſtrange piece 
of even brutal indifference, to do nothing in order 


to our eternal happineſs: and yet, methinks, to do 


a part only, has ſomething in it more extravagant 
than the other. He that does nothing, whatever 
he loſes beſides, has yet no labour to loſe, But to. 
labour by halves, is to loſe the ſame good, and all 


that we do in order to it. The Atheiſt and Liber-- - 


tine have ſomething to pretend: but the half-. 
religious has no excuſe; ſince that very religion he. 
has will condemn him as an inconſiſtent, unprin- 
cipled fool. | | 
10. The laſt cenſure of Chriſtian Prudence upon 
the Half-way State of Piety, is, that it is very un- 


| happy, I mean even in this world, The Almoſt 


Chriſtian is the double-minded man St. James ſpeaks 
of, who has two wills, one for God and another 
for the. world, between which he variouſly fluc- 
tuates. Such an one is unſtable in all his ways: he 


15a mixed, doubtful, unſettled, wavering creature, 


never out of perplexities and entanglements, always. 


diſconformable to himſelf, doing what he would. 


not, and not doing what he would and ſhould, 
never long ſatisfied with himſelf, He has indeed 
a kindneſs for Religion, but he has a greater kind- 
neſs for ſomething elſe; ſo that his religion juſt. 


| ſerves to diſturb the enjoyment of his luſts, as his 


luſts to deprive him of the comfort of his N 
Nor can he be perfectly at peace with himſelf, but 


by being thoroughly wicked or thoroughly good. 


So wicked as to have his conſcience ſeared, with. a hot. 
iron, or ſo good as to act up to his principles. . He 
muſt be of a ſingle mind, one way or the other, 
before he can be at reſt, And yet this double- 

mindedneſs is the ſtate in which moſt men chuſe 
to live and die, having religion enough to diſturb. 
them in their fins, but not enough to engage them. 
to part with them. | 
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11. And now, methinks, Ihear one ſaying within 
_ Himſelf, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian, 
Alas! why not quite? Is it that we want the art 
of addreſs, that we do not touch the right ſpring 
of your {oul? But ſure our cauſe has weight enough 
to bear itſelf out, and toſupply any defect in the 
management of it, For is there not truth and rea- 
ſon enough in Religion, to gain a reaſonable crea- 
ture: or can any motive have a greater force or 
rſuafion, than the joys of heaven and the pains 
of hell? Or do you queſtion whether God be able 
to reward your entire love and compleat obedience ? 
If you indeed believe that God is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligentiy ſeck him, as even your 
indifferent way of ſerving him ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
then you muſt needs think it wiſdom, to lift up the 
Hands that hang down, and ſtrengthen the feeble 
knees; to be heartily and'thoroughty religious, and 
not to be guilty of ſo inconſiſtent a folly as to take 
me pains all your life for heaven, and yet go at 
12. Conſidering then the inſufficiency, the ab- 
ſurdity, and the unhappineſs of a Half- Religion, 
let us inſtantly labour to fill up the things that are 
behind, that are wanting to the meaſure of our righ- 
teouſneſs. Let us earneſtly endeavour to bring our. 
ſelves under the full power and influence of Reli- 
gion, that it may have its due work upon our hearts 
and lives, that we may be perfect, entire, and wantin 
nothing: always imploring the Holy Spirit of God, 
by the victorious ſweetneſs of his Divine Grace, 
to give the laſt finiſhing to that Holy Birth, he is 
forming in us, that it may come to a perfect man, to 
the meaſure of the ſtature of the far of Chriſt : 
that ſo, according to the Apoſtle's wiſh, we may be 
both almoſt, and altogether Chriſtians ! | 
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Of the ſubordinate M eans that ſerve to aſſiſtus in keeping ins 
| the Commandments of God, | 


1, E have ſeen that the immediate means to 


happineſsare the Commandments of God. 
e come now to conſider the ſubordinate means 


to it, which ſerve to aſſiſt us in the keeping of thoſe 
Commandments, And theſe are of two ſorts: 
either ſuch as are appointed and commanded by 


God, or ſuch as are recommended by human 
rudence, _ | $475 | 
2, Of the firſt ſort is Prayer. This is a glorious 
means, to withdraw our thoughts and affections 
from ſenſible objects, and to fix them upon God 
and the things of heaven: to ſtir up in us a ſenſe 
of our wants and infirmities, and to quicken our 


deſires of what we pray for: to maintain a religious 
warmth in our minds, and to keep up there a fpirit 


of devotion, the flame of which would ſoon beex- 
tinct without the breathings of prayer to fan it, 
and give it motion: to nouriſh our communion 
with God, and make us continually mindful of him, 


in whom we live, move, and have 722 It is al ſo 
a key to open the Storehouſes of God 
to us, whereby we may obtain a ſupply of all our 


's Treaſures 


wants, and particularly Grace to help in time of nerd, 
to enable us to reſiſt all temptations. e 
3. A prudent Chriſtian Will therefore pray often: 


for temporal . conditionally, as not knowing 


whether or how far theſe may be for his good, or 
ſerve as means to the end. But for ſpiritual, ſuch 
as pardon of ſin, and grace to leave it, he will pray 


not only with greater earneſtneſs, but alſo àbſo- 


lutely, and without any condition, becauſe he knows 5 
that God would have all men to be ſaved, to attain the 
happineſs for which he made them; and that thoſe 


(if he be not wanting to himſelf) are certain means 


4» Reading 
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4. Reading of the Scriptures is the next means 


which God has ordained to aſſiſt us in keeping his 
_ Commandments, And an excellent means it is, 
both to enlighten our underſtanding, and to cam- 


pole our minds into a religious temper. All Scripture 
ts profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 


enſtruction in righteouſneſs ; that the man of God may 


be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all good works. 
And therefore every prudent Chriſtian gives all 


attendance to reading it. And that not out of cu- 


riofity, or for ſpeculation only, but with a practical 
deſign, to learn and do the whole will of God. 


And accordingly he will not lay them afide, when 


he thinks he underſtands them, but will renew and 
continue his peruſal of them, for his conſtant and 


greater edification, His delight will-ever be in the 


Law of the:Lord, and in his Law will he meditate 
day and night, 


. 5: Athird means of Religion appointed by God, 
a 


is the hearing the Word preached. This is a ſtand- 


ing proviſion which God has made for the edifi- 


cation of his Church; therefore a prudent Chriſtian, 
who' never thinks himſelf too wiſe to learn, or too 
good to be better, and who never omts any means 
that may bring him nearer his end, is careful to pay 


his due attendatice to it, humbly waiting for the 


grace and blefling of God in the uſe of his own 
ordinance, 8 | 

6. Neither will the Sacraments, fourthly, be ever 
undervalued or negle&ed by a prudent Chriſtian, 


who never thinks himſelf too wiſe or too good for 


any inſtitution of God, As to the Lord's Supper 


in particular, he never omits any opportunity. of 


receiving it, knowing the excellent ends for which 
it ſerves, and its great uſefulneſs to ſerve them, It 
ferves as a ſenſible image of the death of Chrift, 
-and of our ſpiritual communion with him; as a 
memorial of his atonement for our fins, actually 
applying it to ourſelves. In ſhort, it ſerves as a 
channel to convey all the bleſſings of God to us, 


and l as a pledge to aſſure us of them. And in all 
this he admires the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, in 


mak ing 


=. 

making this merciful proviſion for his church, who, 
conſidering our frame, and how large a ſhare ſenſe 
has in our compoſition, was pleaſed, in conde- 
ſcenſion to our infirmity, to addreſs himſelf to us 
by that weaker ſide of our nature; and leſt, in ſuch 
a crowd of ſenſible objetts as we daily converſe 
with, we ſhould (as we are too apt) to be tempted 
to forget him, was pleaſed, by thoſe very objeRs, 
to bring us to himſelf, by making uſe of ſome of 
them as his Remembrancers, and as ſteps whereby we 
might aſcend to the contemplation of the moſt 
ſpiritual and heavenly myſteries, | 

7. Church-Communton in the laſt place, is an ex- 
cellent means for the mutual edification of Chriſ- 
tians; for the preſervation of the Chriſtian Faith 
and Doctrine, and for the encouragement of 
Chriſtian Practice. And fince for theſe and the 
like reaſons, God, by his Son Jeſus Chriſt, has 


erected and conftituted that ſpiritual ſociety called 


a Church, whereof the ſame Jeſus Chriſt 1s the 
Head, as that is his body, according to the Apoſtle; 
Chriſtian Prudence obliges every man not to look 
upon himſelf only as a private or independent 
Chriſtian that is at liberty to ſerve God as he pleaſes, 
in his own ſolitary way, but as a member of this 
one Church, whereof Chriſt is the Head, and con- 
ſequently bound to hold communion with it, This 
therefore, a prudent Chriſtian will be ſure to do, 
and think it a great happineſs and privilege to have 
ſuch a help, to enjoy the Communion of Saints, 
and worſhip God in the Aſſemblies of his People. 
From theſe he will by no means excommunzcate 
himſelſ: but as he is in ſpirit united to the whole 
Chriſtian Church, ſo he actually communicates 
with that particular branch of it, whereof he is a 
member: and hereby he ſhews his union with the 
whole, in which he will be careful to make no 
ſchiſm ; leſt, by dividing from the Church whereof 
Chriſt is the Head, he be divided from Chriſt, his 
End as well as his Way. | 
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Die Conduct 5 Prudent Chriſtian, with regard to 
the Government of himſelf. 


1 H ITHERTO we have been conducting our pru- 

dent 1 to his end, by the chief of 
the ways that lead to it, viz. by the direct and im- 
mediate means of happineſs, firſt, the Duties of the 
Divine Law, and then by the means to thoſe 
means, ſuch of them in particular, as are of divine 
appointment. For the application of which, it may 
now be convenient to draw a little nearer, and 
conſider the conduct which a 1— Chriſtian 
uſes in the government of himſelf. 

2. And firſt let us conſider how a prudent 
Chriſtian purſues improvement by the government 
of his ſenſes. He does not ſtudy the pleaſing of 
his ſenſes. This-indeed many make the great end 
of their lives, which are almoſt wholly devoted to 
the purſuit, and ſpent in the various entertainments 
of Senfible Pleaſure; as if they thought (and perhaps 
ſome of them do) that their ſupreme happineſs 
conſiſted in it. But this, a prudent Chriſtian will 
not do; for he knows we are already too much in 
love with ſenſible plealure, the great diſeaſe of 
our nature, and therefore will not by indulging it, 
inflame a paſſion which is already too violent. He 
finds that as the more weabſtain fromtheſe pleaſures, 
the more cold we grow to them, ſo by indulgence 
our appetite acquires a new edge, and grows the 
more ſharp and keen: he that drinks of this water 
| ſhall not only thirſt again, but the more he drinks, 
he ſhall thirſt the more. He conſiders likewiſe, 
how entirely different from theſe, are the intel- 
leftual pleaſures of heaven, and how apt the love 
of them is to indiſpoſe us for theſe, and in this ſenſe 
to alienate us from the life of God, He is therefore 
ſo far from feaſting his ſenſes (as the manner of the 

world is) by all the variety of ſtudied enteriain- 
ments, that he endeavours by all manner of ways 
4 | to 
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| Wir them, and. inſtead of ſetting up for a 
ſoft, voluptuous life (according to St. Paul's advice 
to Timothy) inures himſelf to 4 as a god fol. 


y any ſuch rigid 
auſterities, as would deſtroy or impair his health, 
but by ſuch a ſparing uſe of, and well-governed 
abſtemiouſneſs * even thoſe Tu which are 
lawful in themſelves, as may-deaden his love to 
them, and make him more indifferent to the enjoy- 
ment of them. EE TEEN | 
4. He will likewiſe keep a ſtrict guard over his 
ſenſes themſelves; as knowing they are the inlets 


of temptation, the landing ports of our fpiritual 


enemies, and the feeble parts of our nature, whicli 
expoſe us to continual danger : particularly, what 
can be more dangerous than an ungarded eye or 


ear, while there is every day ſo much to be ſeen 


and to be heard, to provoke to wickedneſs, and ſo 


little to encourage holineſs? Over theſe therefore 


he keeps a conſtant guard, to prevent invaſion. and 
ſurpriſe, eſpecially over the eye, the moſt dangerous 
of the two, as being concerned with more objects: 
praying alſo to God, without whoſe keeping the 
city the watchman waketh but in vain, To turn 
away his eyes leſt they behold vanity, and to quicken 
him in his way ; that nothing he either ſees or hears 
in this his pilgrimage, may either turn him out of 
it or hinder him in it. 1 9 1 
5. We may, Secondly, obſerve, how a prudent 
Chriſtian purſues improvement by the govern- 
ment of his underſtanding. Conſidering, in the 
firſt place, what an excellent faculty and great en- 
dowment underſtanding is, and far what great ends 
it was given him by God, he thinks himſelf con- 
cerned not to let it lie idle, but toemploy and im- 
prove it as much as poſſible, that he may hereafter 


give a good account of his talent: but were no 


account of it to be given, yet confidering himſelf. 
farther as a traveller in his way to his end, and his 

underſtanding as a torch that is to light him in it, 
he would think it very proper to take care of it, 
and that not only to as it from going out, but 
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to feed it with ſuch ſupplies of oil, that it gnifgh 
ſhine the more brightly and clearly. 

6. But yet as much as he is for improving hi 
underſtanding, he does not affect univerſal know 
ledge, as well knowing the vanity of pretending to 
it, by one whoſe capacity is no greater and whoſe 
life is no longer: neither is he for filling his head 
with little things, no nor with ſuch great things as 
do not conduce to his end, and whoſe impertinency 
to his buſineſs renders them as very trifles io him 
as the other; nor will he apply himſelfto the ſtudy 
of vain and unprofitable ſciences, nor yet of ſuch 
theories as exceed the proportion of his under- 
ſtanding: but as he muſt be ignorant of great things, 
ſo he will not ſo much as endeavour to know ſuch 
as are not to be comprehended: indeed if God re- 
veals them, he does not think their being above 
his underſtanding, any reaſon why they ſhould not 
be believed, But though he believes them, yet he 
can ſee no cauſe, to engage his thoughts or emplo 
his time in the ſearch and ſtudy of ſuch things, 
only to loſe himſelf in unfathomable depths, to the 
negle& of other matters which he can comprehend, 
and is more concerned ſo to do. And for the ſame ' 
cauſe he declines prying into the hidden ſcenes of 
Providence, thoſe ſecret things that belong to God, 
which, though not abſolutely incomprehenſible in 
themſelves, yet being locked up ia the womb of 
futurity, are by that wall of partition, as inacceſſible 
to us as the other. | | 

7. The ſame wiſdom diretts him not to ſtudy 
ſuch things as require great expence of time and 
labour to maſter them, unleſs they bring him in an 

advantage anſwerable to the time and pains which 
he beſtows upon them, For as he — ſo little 
time, and ſo great an intereſt depending, he cannot 
think it frugal to throw away a moment. Upon 
the ſame ground he does not regard what is in re- 
utation, and in the vogue of the world paſſes for 
earning, but what is true and real knowledge, and 
fit to perfect the mind of man. And even in pur- 
ſuing this he is on his guard, not ſuffering himſelf 
| to 
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to be tranſported by an immoderate thirſt of it : but 


as his enquiries into truth are modeſt, ſo he is diſ- 
creet and ſele& in making them, applying himſelf 


1 moſt which are of greateſt importance, moſt 
Wrviceable to his moral conduct; eſpecially to the 


knowledge of God and of himſelf, wherein is con- 
tained the ſum of human wiſdom. | 

8. In all his ſtudies he takes care to avoid the 
two great diſorders incident to ſtudious men, cu- 
riofity and vain glory; curioſity, which puts them 
upon uſeleſs enquiries, only to pleaſe themſelves; 
and vain-glory, which puts them on many dry and 


inſipid ſtudies, only to pleaſe and procure the ad- 


miration of others, Nor does he make any know- 
ledge an end, but refers all to the great ends of 
virtue and happineſs: in all his intellectual appli- 
cations making this his one care, to love God, and 


to be loved by him. 


9. After the regulation of his underſtanding, the 


next work of a prudent Chriſtian is, the govern- 


ment of his will and affections. Theſe of them- 


ſelves are in the utmoſt diſorder, cauſed by the 


eneral corruption of our nature: and unleſs this 
is removed, no man can be either good here, or 
happy hereafter. W 

10. His firſt Rep toward this, is to teach his will 
to follow in all things, not natural inclination, but 
the will of God revealed to us in his word: for 
the will of God ſways more with a prudent Chriſ- 
tian than any inclination of his own, which he is 
ready at all times, and in all caſes, to ſacrifice to his 
duty : and his only care is to conform his will 
to the will and word of God, as knowing that 
God, being infinitely wiſe as well as good, cannot 
poſſibly command any thing, but what, upon the 
whole account, it is beſt for him to do. Moſt 
cheerfully therefore does he depoſe his own will. 
from the throne, and ſets up the will of God. 

11. Nor is he leſs obedient to the providential - 
than to the written will of God, Not adhering to 
any private fancies, opinions or wiſhes of his own, 
he abſolutely refers himſelf to God, to n, 
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and all-wiſe diſpoſal, He lodges all his concerns 
in his hands, and is willing he ſhould chuſe for 
him; and when he does ſo, concluding it beſt that 


things ſhould be as the governor of the world wou 
have them, he thank fully aecepts his choice, an 
humbly acquieſces in the wiſdom of his Provi- 
dence: and accordingly, inſtead of cheriſhing any 
thought, or uſing any language of diſcontent, he is 
in all things ready to ſay with his Lord, Not as 1 
will, but as thou wilt. Lord, thy will was an inno- 
cent will, and yet thou didft refign it, How much 
1 pp we reſign our perverſe and corrupt 
wills | 
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4 Perſuaſive to the ſtudy of Chriſtian Prudence, with 
ſome Advices relating to the Practice of it. 


1. e thus laid the principles of Chriſ- 
tian Prudence, what remains is to perſuade 
men tothe ſtudy of it. And the firſt conſideration 
I ſhall offer to recommend the ſtudy of this wiſdom, 
3s, that it is attainable. Many things employ the 
ſearch of ſtudious men, which, after all, they can 
never maſter, but muſt fit down, if not with a con- 
tented, yet with an unavoidable 1gnorance of, But 
it is not ſo with wiſdom : the acquiſition of this de- 
pends not upon great parts, but upon a willin 
mind, Speculation indeed is infinite, and the wel 
of truth has no bottom, and beſides, Many have 
nothing to draw with, But wiſdom, like a fountain, 
112 open, and within common reach, Some care 
-1+2 pains and diligence only it takes to drink of 
an eaſy price for ſo precious a treaſure, Now 
* :13 certainty of ſucceſs is an encouraging motive 
% learch after it in good earneſt, Men may ſeek 
{or ſilver, and not find it, and ſearch for hid trea- 
lures, without being able to break in upon their 
dark retirements, And yet they ſearch on: how 
n "$ much 


l 
much more ſhould we ſearch for wiſdom, when 
we are ſure not to be diſappointed in our ſearch ? 
2. But may we not be fo in our finding? Many 
things are attainable by our labour, which are not 
worth our labour to attain, But wiſdom is not of 
thoſe: on the contrary, nothing is ſo well worth 
attaining. Wiſdom it is that keeps the world in 
order, and makes living in it a bleſling, that is the 
Parent of laws, the Foundation of government, and 
the great Upholder and Sweetener of all Society. 
Wiſdom it is that teaches a man how to obey, and 
how to govern even that ungovernable creature 
himſelf: to moderate his paſſions, to compoſe his 
manners, to behave well in all circumſtances of 
life. In a word, that teaches a man to know 
God and himſelf, and by the ſhining paths of vir- 
tue leads him to everlaſting glory and happineſs. 
g. Therefore it is that Solomon exhorts us with 


ſo . paſſionate an earneſtneſs, With all thy gettings, 


get wiſdom. As much as to ſay, Whatever thou 
getteſt, or with the expence of all thou baſt gotten, 
get wiſdom, as being of infinitely more value than 
all. It is a pearl of ſo great a price, that the mer- 
chant who finds it, will buy it with the price of 
all that he has. And a wile merchant he is who 
buys it even at this price, for it can never be bought 
too dear. Honour and greatneſs may; nay, and ſo 
may the whole world, it the price be a man's ſoul, 
But wiſdom cannot ; therefore again, Get wiſdom, 
and with all thy gettings get underſtanding, If we get 
wiſdom it is no matter what elſe we loſe. And if 
we loſe it, it is no matter what elſe we get. And 
indeed it matters not what we get or lole, ſo we get 
that which direQs us in the way to happineſs, which 
iveth life to them that have 1t, and teaches them 
ow to ae... | 
4. Another conſideration to perſuade us to the 
ſerious ſtudy of wiſdom, is this, That if we do not 


now apply ourſelves to it, we ſhall hereafter ear- 


neſtly wiſh we had. I know hardly any other ſtudy, 
the negle& of which we ſhall finally repent of. 
He that has not ſtudied mathematics, ſuppoſe, 
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though he may perhaps fomewhat while he lives, 
reflect upon himſelf with ſome blame for the neg- 


lect of ſuch an accompliſhment, yet when he 


comes to the concluding ſcene of life, and that of 


eternity begins to open, I preſume he will not then 
think this a negle@ worth repenting of. And ſo 
as to other ſtudies, But he who has not ſtudied 


. wiſdom, will then moſt certainly wifh he had, 


and think it the greateſt gain, could he exchange 
all the ſciencies he is maſter of, for this one, The 
ſcience of Life, This is the ſcience that receives 
our laſt and beſt approbation, when other things 
that make a greater ſhew and noiſe, and which per- 
Haps we liked better when we knew leſs, do not 
find ſo great a ſhare in our eſteem, Uſeleſs notions, 


and new ſyſtems, and fine [pun theories, will not 


always pleaſe us. The days will come when we 
ſhall ſay, We have no pleaſure in them. But wilſ- 
dom will reliſh with us to the very laſt, and more at 
laſt than ever. When other things leave us, wil- 
dom will ſtay behind, and more than ſupply their 
Toſs: and when we have outlived the 115 ures of 
the world, then will it be in the greateſt eſteem 
with us, as being the only thing of all our 1 


ments, whoſe poſſe ſſion and joy too is immortal. 
* 5. When the gaieties and follies of life are over, 


{for folly will not always pleaſe) whenever the 
more ſerious entertainments of manhood appear to 
us as mere ſolemn trifles: when covetoulneſs itſelf, 
the laſt folly that forſake us, becauſe it begins ſo 
late, that it often ſettles on the dregs of life, as 
upon a firm and immovea 


able ground, when even 
this cleaving folly ſhall unclench and drop from us, 
when the world itſelf ſhall be a burden to us: then 
ſhall the remembrance of wiſdom be ſweet untb 
us, and we ſhall delight in her converſation, and 
every ſtep in her ways ſhall give us more comfort 
than all the little things of the world, Thoſe who 
have been ſtrangers to wiſdom before, will be read 

enough to claim 2 with her then, and 
ſay unto wiſdom, Thou art my ſiſter, and to call un- 


derſtanding their kinſwoman, But ſhe will not then 
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be fo forward to own them, And therefore happy 


is he that has contracted a friendſhip with her in 


the days of his youth and ſtrength, that he may 


not be diſowned by her in that hour wherein he 
moſt wants her favour; that he may not have 


wiſdom then to learn, when he ſhould be actually 


wiſe, and have the benefit and comfort of her light 


to guide him through the vale of- the ſhadow of 


death, In order to which we ſhould always re- 


member that excellent advice of St. Barnard, To re- 
Joice in thoſe things when we are young, which we ſhall 


not repent of when we are old. Ne 
6. I have now only to add a few prudential ad- 


vices relating to the praftice of a Chriſtian life, 


Of which the firſt ſhall be that of the Apoſtle, To 
walk circumſpefily, that is warily, and heedfully, 
with all poſſible care, caution and exactneſs. Thrs 
is ſuch walking as ſhews we are duly apprehenſive 
of our condition: the danger. of which muſt be 
allowed to be exceeding great, fince beſides our 
own corrupt nature, and the wickedneſs of the 
world that ſurrounds us, we have. the prince of 
darkneſs for our profeſt enemy; even our adverſa 


the devil, who as a roaring lion walketh about, ſeekin, 


whom he may devour. He does not ſtay till the pre 
comes in his way, but urs after it, but walks about 
ſeeking who is fit to be made a prey of; whoſe 
idtedels'or whoſe buſineſs, whoſe temper or con- 


ſtitution, whoſe age or whoſe careleſsneſs may give 


him any advantage. He begins with us very early, 
laying his fiege againſt us in our very infancy, 
Then he tempts us with ſenſible objects, and eafily 
increaſes our natural propenſion to them, For 
reaſon is then in a dead ſleep, and ſenſe altogether 
awake, being in its greateſt perfection, by reaſon 
of the finenels of the blood and ſpirits, and the ten- 
derneſs of the parts, which eafily yielding to the 
impreſſion of ſenſible objects, endear them more 
and more to us, and fo confirm that friendſhip* with 
the world, which is enmity with God. This thought- 
leſs age is ſucceeded by childhood and youth; and 
then indeed reaſon begins to awake; but ſo flow ly 
| | | that 
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that we are all this time, as it were, between ſleep- 
ing and waking « the weight till hangs upon our 
temples. Our paſhons are much too ſtrong for 
our. weak reaſon to govern, which accordingly our 
enemy makes his advantage of and tempts us with 
the baits of ſenſuality with thoſe youthful lufts 
which it is then hard to fly, This ere ſeaſon 
alfo blows over, and is followed by manhood. And 
now indeed reaſon is ſtronger and paſſion cooler, 
and ſo the devil changes his former bait for that 
of pride and ambition, whereby himſelf fell, and 
wherewith he aſſaulted even the Son of God, Now 
he lifts us up to, and ſhews us the grandeur and 
glory of the world, and tries to perſuade us what 
a happineſs it would be, could we make a part of 
that glittering ſcene, Well, but neither will this 
laſt - nth our ſun ſoon begins to decline, and old 
age comes on, the winter of our year, or rather the 
evening of our ſhort day, And now our reaſon 


grows heavy and ſleepy again, and our paſſions 
alſo flag with it, hang their wings, and make our 
flight nearer the — I as not being able to bear up 
in the higher regions. We are now no longer fit for 
our former entertainments, and having ſeen what 
little dependance there is on the world, having 
loſt ſome of our friends, and proved the inſincerity 
of others, this experience, together with the na- 
tural ſinking of our ſpirits, makes us grow timorous, 


jealous and diſtruſtful, and ſolicitous to ſecure our- 


ſelves in this forlorn ſtate, and fo we fland fairly 


diſpoſed for covetouſneſs. And accordingly the 


devil now draws us into this ſnare, which reigns 
the more abſolute over us, as having us almoſt en- 
tirely to itſelf, without competition from other 
vices. Thus our adverſary is always intent upon 
our ruin, meeting us at every turn of our lives, and 
ſuiting his temptations to the ſeveral ſtates and con- 
_ ditions of them. And therefore it highly concerns us 
to walk circumſpettly, as knowing both the infinite 
worth of our ſouls, and the numberleſs hazards they 
are expoled to, from which (next to the grace of God) 
nothing but an extraordinary caution can ſecure hy wr 
7. n 
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7. And becauſe theſe hazards are chiefly from 
ſenſible objects, my next advice ſhall be, To Wall 
by faith, not by fight; to order your converſation 
not by what you ſee of this world, but by what you 


believe of the next. Not to look at the things which 
are ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen ; becauſe 


the things that are ſeen are temporal, and ſo doth not 
affe& our final ſtate: but the things that are not ſeen 

are eternal, and ſo the proper objects of a happineſs 

that is never to expire, A Chriſtian then ought to 

keep his eye always fixed on his happinels ; to 
walk continually in view of this his end, and have 
it before him as near as he can, in every action 
and word, in every deliberate = of his Chriſtian 
progreſs : not to content himſelf with having re- 
ferred all he does to it once in general; but to 
renew and repeat the propoſal of it, as often as 
conveniently he can. Befide the habitual re- 


ference of his actions to their end, let every pru- 


dent Chriſtian be more and more diligent to Have 
an actual regard to it, as far as is poſſible, in every 
ſtep of his life. For the having before us that 
eternal weight of glory, that crown that fadeth not 


away, muſt needs quicken our devotion and in- 


flame our zeal, and inſpire us with new life and 
vigour in running our Chriſtian courſe, ' and 
help us with eaſe to overcome all thoſe vain im- 
pediments, which the world, the fleſh and the 
devil throw in our way. Nothing ſhall be able to 
ſeparate us from our end, or turn us out of the 


right way to it, if we keep our eye intent upon it, 


and have it in our view all the way of our Chriſ- 
tain walk. For indeed the excellence of it is io 
tranſcendent, that nothing of this world can ſtand 
together with it, or ſhine in its light, any more 
than a feeble ſtar can ſhine in the preſence of the 
mid-day fun. The greater light ſwallows up the 


leſs; we muſt loſe the one before we can be daz- 


zled with the oth&# we muſt intermit the view 
of our chief good, before any other can appear con- 
ſiderable enough to tempt us. 1 


8. And 
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8, And now we are got into the right way, there 


is no better means of fixing ourſelves there, than 
to keep toward the middle of it, pretty far within 


the lines, ſo as not to tread upon the edges; not to 


go to the outſide of what is lawful, but rather ſet 


ourſelves in all our actions at the greateſt diſtance 
from fin, by abſtaining from all the appearances 


and beginnings of it. But chiefly from the be- 


ginnings. The full accompliſhments of wickedneſs 
we have a horror of, But we have not the ſame” 
dread of the beginnings, and of the things that 
have a tendency to groſs crimes. So we are eaſily 


perſuaded to begin; and when we have once made 


an entrance, the progreſs grows eaſier and eaſier, 
For the next degree being but a degree beyond it, 
carries as little horror in it as the firſt; and ſo the 
next to that, being but a degree farther, carries the 


like appearance; and ſo the reſt that follow, we 


meaſuring every degree not (as we ſhould do) by 
all the preceding ones which it contains, but only 


by the laſt, which it immediately exceeds, con- 


fidering it only as a degree farther than that, and 
ſo as a {mall thing, till by degrees we ſlide unawares 


into the commiſſion of thoſe fins, which looked 


frightful, and would have choaked us in the lump, 
2 being thus taken by Piece- meal are eaſily ſwal- 
lo Wed. 


9. And no wonder, fince the firſt liberties we 


take, the firſt approaches we make to any fin, in- 


flame our paſſions, raiſe our appetites, which were 
before quiet, and increaſe our deſires of the for- 
bidden object. So that our taſk is now harder than 
it was at firſt, and we might much eaſier have for- 
born the whole, beginning and all, than forbear 


making a further progreſs, when we have once 


1 5 And why ſhould we make our duty more 
difficult and painful than it is? Therefore the 


wiſeſt way is, not to begin: that being true of all 
fin, which Solomon obſerves of ife, The beginning 
of it is as when one letteth out water, which is eaſily 
prevented from running at firſt, but being once let 
out, the paſſage grows more open, and the ſtream 
more 
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more difficult to command. Therefore, ſays he, 


Leave of contention, before it be meddled with, i, e. 


Do not meddle with it at all, it being much eaſier 
to have nothing to do with it, than to govern your- 


ſelf in it. They that once begin, are inſenſibly 


carried to do what at firſt they never deſigned, and 


then vainly complain, that God did not preſerve 
them from falling, when they placed their own 
feet on ſlippery ground. n 
10, To conclude: if we will be truly wiſe, let 
us ſet the goſpel and example of Chriſt before us, 
and endeavour to be wiſe in our generation, as the 
men of this world are in theirs, be as diligent in 
purſuing our true and great end, as they are pur- 
uing their falſe and little ones. They are intent 
upon the preſent, and ſolicitous to provide for the 
ſhort future of uncertain life, 85 us be intent upon 
| ee for that future life, Which will ſoon be 
pent, and never paſt. For this purpoſe we ſhould 
retire as much as we can conveniently from the 


world, and have as little to do with it: we ſhould 


lay aſide every weight, and every incumbrance, 
and not to be troubled about many things, that we 
may the more quietly and entirely attend upon the 
one thing needful. Not that I plead for a hermit's 


* ſolitude, not underſtanding the agreement of ſuch 


a ſtate to human nature, nor what authority men 
have thus to bury themſelves alive, and to excom- 
municate themſelves from human ſociety, But ſo 
much of ſolitude as diſengages us from the affairs 
and incumbrances of the world, and places us out 
of the noiſe, hurry and buſtle of it, and out of the 
way of its temptations, muſt certainly be of vaſtly 
great advantage to a truly Chriſtian life. Being 
much abroad may teach us to know the world ; but 
retirement only can teach us to know ourſelves. 
For to know ourſelves, we muſt converſe much 
with ourſelves. 10 us therefore retire, and when 
we are alone, lef us remember, that we are not 
alone, for God is with us. And while we think 
and act in his preſence ſolitude, has all the ſafety 
of company, withoui the temptations and interrup- 
ft1ons., 
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tions, And here let us think much of eternity, 
and of our nearneſs to it, - of the future judgment, 
and the two final ſentences of that day, of the 
glorious things that are ſpoken of the city of God, 
and unſpeakable miſery of being for ever baniſhed 
from his preſence; and laſtly, of the thoughts 
which we ſhall have of all theſe things when we 
come to die, Every man is wiſe then, and has a 
right ſenſe of things; let us endeavour to have the 
ſame now, as we ſhall then wiſh we had, which is 

the ſum of all Chriſtian Prudence. | = 


